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His Wife: ARE YOU GOING TO ASK THAT YOUNG JENKINS AND HIS FIANCEE TO OUR HOUSE-PARTY? 
Husband: NoT MUCH. 
‘“‘yOU DISLIKE HIM, DON’T YOU ?” 
‘“‘YES, BUT NOT ENOUGH FOR THAT.” 
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€ _.ead THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Happiness and comfort in the home 








Sensibility and good taste in its appointments 

















| Which Economy by obtaining substantial values ? 
Appeals Inharmonious and vulgar fittings and hangings 
Poor taste, through lack of knowledge 











Wastetul expenditures without obtaining satisfaction ? 








@ Save yourself the annoyance, expense and 
nerve racking discord attending mistakes in 
the wrong direction. 


@ Why not get more enjoyment out of your 
home-life, at no greater cost than your pres- 
ent budget? 


@ Would you like to reduce your expenses. 


@ You can learn how to do these things by be- 
coming a student of the monthly publication 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. It isnowa 
text book in thousands of American homes— 
is used as a reference in many clubs for 
women, and has been adopted by not a few 
of our institutions where Household Econom- 
ics is a part of the curriculum. 


@ Some of its principal titles are: Architecture 
—Decoration-—Chinaand Pottery—Furniture 
—and an information department at the gra- 
tuitous disposal of all subscribers. 


@ Make the home what it should be, and keep 
it so. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 A YEAR 


The House Beautiful Company 


209 State Street, CHICAGO 
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‘© Pipe Smokers 


Will you invest a dollar in the best smoking tobacco 
ever blended ? 

The outgrowth of over one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in preparing smoking tobaccos is our new brard 
“Orchid.” It is so different from any tobacco that 
you can buy from the usual dealer that we want to 
introduce it in a special way to smokers of discrimin- 
ating tastes. 












~ TOBACCO ii 


retails at $3 a pound. It’s as high in quality as 
any tobacco that can be bought. To bring it to 
the attention of men who will appreciate its fine 
flavor and bouquet, we will fill direct orders at 
the special price of $1.00 per half pound. 

In consideration of this special price we ask 
only that in ordering you mention the name of 
the dealer you usually patronize. We are 
seeking smokers who ko good tobacco 
and at this introductory price our offer is an 
unusual tobacco bargain. 

Write to-day—accompanying your order with 
cash, check or money order, and you will re- 


ceive by return mail a full half-pound of the 
best tobacco you ever smoked. Address 


FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO., 


18TH St. ano GLenwoon Ave., Puicaveceuia, Pa. 


The Oldest Independent Tobacco Manu- 
facturers in the Country. 
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Drawings and Text by 
OTHO CUSHING 


The Rooseveltian Saga in Homeric Form 


The Severely Classic Style of the Drawings 
and their Heroic Narrative Form will recom- 
mend them to Students of the Past and 
Present. 


Bound in Boards witn Illustrated Cover 
Thirty-two Large Pages 


$1.00 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















17 West 31st Street, New York | 
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Y COUNTRY, ’tis of thee, 


Sweet land where rogues go free, 


Of thee I cant; 
Land which the bosses ride, 
Land of the henchman’s pride, 
From every office slide 

Let seekers rant. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of rich trusts so free, 
Thy spoils I love; 
I love thy bonds and bills, 
Big shops and mighty mills, 
All which my pocket fills, 
I do, by Jove. 


ARTHUR WILLIAM sauna | 


Let war-songs then resound, 
From West to East around, 
With Freedom’s knell; 

Let Uncle Sam awake, 

Let all that paid partake, 

Let grafters’ voices quake, 
The noise to swell. 


O, Mammon, god of greed, 
Author of all we need, 

To thee we sing; 
May all our souls have light, 
To see that might is right; 
O keep them in the fight, 

Great Gold, our king. 

J. F. Morton. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF WEALTH 


CHOOSING THE FAMILY CREST 









Who Was the Man? 


HILE walking upon an unfre- 
quented path I met an aged man 
who was carrying two lighted lanterns. 
Recognizing him, I cried: 
‘Ah, Diogenes, isn’t it about time you 
gave up your search for an honest man ?” 
“Friend,” answered he, “‘I am often 
tempted to desist; but you mistake the 
object of my quest; I found an honest 
man several centuriesago. [Iam hunting 
now for an absolutely truthful woman.” 
And he passed on, weeping; for he had 
far to go. 





















" While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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RESIDENT 
ROOSEVFLT 

formally reiterated on 
sa December 11 the 
announcement 
~ made on elec- 
tion night of 
1904 that he 
would not be a 
candidate for, or ac- 
cept, another nomina- 
tion. ‘‘I have not changed and shall not 
change,” he said, ‘‘the decision thus an- 
nounced.” His former declaration has 
always been sufficient for some of us, but 
a very considerable body of folks in this 
country could see no grave impropriety 
in his breaking his word if he felt like it, 
and another considerable group were 
fully persuaded that he would break his 
word if he felt like it whether there was 
impropriety in doing so or not. For our 
part, it has always been clear to us that 
Mr. Roosevelt deliberately purposed to 
bind himself by the announcement of 
1904, and that he could not without in- 
curable damage to his reputation abandon 
the purpose conveyed in that announce- 
ment. We never have seen the first sign 
of a change of intention in this particular 
on his part, nor have we ever had that 
opinion of his character which made it 
possible to believe that there had been or 
could be such a change. for Lire, there- 
fore, and for many thousands of other 
observers, there is no news in the rean- 
nouncement, except the mere fact that it 
was made. 

No doubt, under all] the circumstances, 
it was wise to make it. A stiff-necked 


generation, dignified recently by the 
leadership of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, clamored for a sign, and at length 
a sign has been given it. Why any one 
who could not take Mr. Roosevelt’s word 
formally given and published three years 


‘Tare 


ago should take it now, is not clear; why 
any one who, like our neighbor the Sun, 
regards his utterances as the “‘lucubra- 
tions of a mind unhinged” should attach 
any weight to a mere reiteration, is per- 
plexing; nevertheless, for the moment the 
reannouncement seems to have quelled 
the third-term talk and stimulated the 
discussion of other candidates. 





S TO Mr. Roosevelt’s mind being 

unhinged, if we feared it was, the 
Sun is about the last alienist we should 
consult about it. To suggest that the Sun 
is subject to delusions might be *ction- 
able, and we would hesitate to maze any 
such suggestions, even it we were a nerve- 
specialist and could speak with authority. 
But, at least, the Sun has exhibited 
symptoms, especially during the past 
four months, that to the irresponsible lay 
eye suggested troublesome disorder of 
the nerves. It sees war-clouds, war- 
bogies, phantom third terms, and other 
queer visualities that worry its friends, 
and not long ago it saw a phantom 
governor. Inasmuch as its view of 
affairs from the angle which it occupies 
is almost always entertaining, and some- 
times by offsetting the view from the 
opposite angle contributes usefully to the 
apprehension of the true situation, we 
hope nothing serious is the matter with it, 
and that its ailment will yield to treat- 
ment. Meanwhile there is nothing the 
matter with the hinges of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mind. They are working finely. 
His mind opens and shuts on them too 
easily if anything, and it is quite possible 
that it might be to the advantage of the 
country if they could rust a bit. 





EAN WRIGHT, of Yale, has made 

a report—so the papers say—in 
which he submits evidence that the 
average of scholarship among the richer 
Yale students who live in the more ex- 
pensive dormitories is conspicuously 
lower than among the poorer students. 
He wants more dormitories for Yale, 
enough for all the Freshmen and all the 
Sophomores, so that the under-classmen 
may all fare alike—or more nearly alike — 












in this detail of lodging. He hopes by 
that means to secure a better distribution 
of the more solvent students, and by 
checking their propensity to herd. to- 
gether, to improve their scholarship. 

We half remember to have heard some- 
thing like this from Dean Wright last 
year. No doubt the dormitories would be 
good for Yale, if the under-classmen 
would be constrained or induced to live in 
them, but Dean Wright is evidently busy 
with the same problem that engages 
President Wilson at Princeton, and has 
long been under discussion at Harvard. 
The authorities of all these venerable 
universities find, and grumble about, the 
same tendencies: proneness of the richer 
students to flock together, play too much 
and study too little; and the proneness of 
the poorer students to do more than 
their share of the studying, and derive an 
exorbitant and disproportionate share of 
advantage from the exertions of the 
professors. It happens this way, we be- 
lieve, in all the older colleges which 
attract large numbers of youths from all 
parts of the country, and it is very dis- 
turbing to the authorities. Dr. Wilson, 
Dean Wright and the rest yearn to have 
all the students compete with like ardor 
in the same toils, glory in the same 
glories, and be sociable one with another 
without any other distinction than such 
as is based on beauty, brains, brawn and 
personal merit. 

Good luck to their yearnings and 
all the endeavors that are the fruit of 
them! We fear, though, that the en- 
deavors, useful though they may be, will 
not be perfectly successful until the 
noon of the millennium. Meanwhile the 
course things take of their own will 
seems 1» accord in a large, dilatory way 
with the economy of nature. The richer 
students play together, waste their time 
liberally, develop expensive tastes, and 
qualify themselves to spend money in 
profusion, if they get it, later in life, there- 
by increasing the probability that their 
sos, when they come to college, will be 
poorer men and more zealous students 
than their fathers were. The poorer 
youths, contrariwise, work hard, and 
practice thrift, thereby taking proper 
steps to become the prosperous parents 
of sons who will enjoy all the educational 
advantages in the way of expensive rooms, 
elegant leisure and social exclusiveness 
that their parents missed. It all works 
out equitably in two or three generations. 













ANOTHER SPANISH DEFEAT ON THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL. 








Some MEN COME AND NEVER Go. 











Goon By FOREVER - 






WHEN LOVE {1S TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ‘ THAT $10,000 To ENGLISH SERVANTS. 
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A Good Enough American to Lecture 
T SEEMS that Professor Schofield, of Harvard, who was 


sent to Berlin to lecture as “‘exchange professor,” is a 
Canadian and a British subject. There has been some 
outcry because he was “‘not an American,” meaning not a 


citizen of the United States. 
It is funny that the exigencies of language should have 

deprived Canadians of their natural geographical right to 
be known as “Americans”—but let that go. So far as 
concerns his qualifications as a lecturer Mr. Schofield 
is an American. His learning is American. 
There is free trade in knowledge between Canada 
and the United States. Mr. Schofield represents 
American learning at Berlin, just as another 
Canadian-born man, Dr. Osler, represents it 
at Oxford, and as our Canadian-born Schurman 
stands for it at Cornell. 

















































Lines Written in a Broadway Playhouse 
COSTLY pile, divinely built, 
And filled with art nouveau and gilt, 
MM Whose color-scheme suggests the lilt 
Of times forgotten; 
Replete with dome and minaret, 
Caryatid and arch—and yet, 
Though much impressed, can I forget 
The play is rotten? 


Those splendid rows of velvet chairs, 
Suggesting ease for millionaires, 
Those clustered lights whose gemlike glares 
; Might dazzle Mammon ; I don’t object to stately halls 
Fit settings for some Muse divine With tapestries upon the walls 
Are here intended to enshrine ’ The carvings which adorn the stalls 
The Art of rough-and-tumble line, . . 
Desniatic gummen My praise engage, sirs. 
Aj The man who built the place deserves 
Great credit for his lines and curves— 
The only thing that jars my nerves 
Is on the stage, sirs. 





So fine a building to erect 

One needs a famous architect 

And mural painters quite select 
To put before us 


Ah wel i 
A background worth the upturned hose If a sc ti 


Of little Tottie Twinkletoes, What use? the chorus-ninnies leap 
Who sings the lyric, ‘‘There She Goes,”’ To music shrill 
And kicks the chorus. 






I seize upon my hat and quit 
The place in somewhat puzzled fit— 
The show has surely made a “hit,” 
For I’m knocked silly. 
Wallace Irwin. 
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“OH, WAD SOME POWER THE GIFTIE GIE US T. R.: THIS IS A PERFECTLY SAFE BALLOON 
TO SEE OURSEL’S AS OTHERS SEE Us!” AND IS ABSOLUTELY UNDER MY CONTROL 
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“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER” 


(This picture, drawn by J. R. Shafer, New York, was awarded a prize of $250 in Lirr’s contest for the best illustration of the quotation.) 


Shots from Socialism 


HE Appeal to Reason is a So- 

cialist paper. It has 301,063 
subscribers. We give a few 
extracts therefrom merely as edu- 
cational morsels for our Wall Street 
friends. There is no harm in know- 
ing what the wicked enemy is doing: 





“The nation is wasteful of the gifts of nature,” says 
the President. He is right. Wastefulness belongs with 
the system which he upholds. 

* * 7 

The more the necessaries of life are raised in price, 
the harder it is on the people, and the more dissatis- 
faction there is. Everything works for Socialism. 

* * * 


Henry Clews’s market letter says: ‘Confidence is 
shocked, but who is to blame?” Well, we don’t 
know, Henry, unless it is the crowd you train with, 
most of whom are within a stone’s throw of your 
office. We are quite sure it is not the working class. 
All the shocking they do is the corn crop, and they 
only get enough out of that to keep them in a shock- 
ing condition. 

* * * 


The number of divorces is increasing in direct 





ratio with the increased price of living, and that is 
caused by the profit system. 
* * * 


Socialists charge capitalism with threatening the 
people with a panic for the purpose of frightening 
them to be silent under the open robbery the system 
is inflicting upon them. M 

* 


Socialists charge capitalists with importing foreign 
labor to lower the wages of the workers who have 


made their wealth. 
* * 


Socialists charge that cap. calists could prevent more 
than half the many deaths from railroad accidents if 
they did not value profits above human life. 


Of course there is no truth in any of 
these mischievous utterances. The only 
proper thing for us to do is to denounce 
in dignified language whatever tends to 
create ‘‘class feeling.” 


UDGE: Where were you born and 

brought up? 

“In the Adirondacks, your Honor. 
And I wasn’t brought up—I was brought 
down.” 


An Extreme Case 


N THE matter of that property settle 
ment, Mrs. Jones treated you mean- 
ly, didn’t she?” 
“‘T should say so! Why, she couldn’t 
have treated me any worse if she had 
been a member of my own family.” 





“ALWAYS MY LUCK NOT A SINGLE WORM 
IN IT” 











An Imitable Prophet 


R. BERNARD SHAW has evi- 
dently heard that an enthu- 
siastic gentleman from Chicago 
has been preaching upon him 
(as the greatest of modern 
prophets) before the Societies 

for Ethical Culture; and he has resented 
the insult by saying a few plain words 
anent the United States. It was bad 
enough to have Americans reading his 
books, and swarming to see his plays, 
and praising him as a brilliant man of 
letters; but to have them listening to 
Sunday sermons all about his goodness 
and nobility was naturally more than 
he could bear. It’s pretty hard lines 
on any man, who has made ani honest 
effort to be improper and profane, to 
find himself commended by Ethical So- 
cieties as an exponent of the cardinal 
virtues. 

The character given us by Mr. Shaw 
resembies that of the amiable ‘Jew of 
Malta”’: 


I filled the jails with bankrupts in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hospitals; 

And every moon made some or other mad, 

And now and then one hang himself for 
grief. 


“c 


For a ‘‘nation of villagers,” there is 
something singularly unbucolic in the 
lurid list of our iniquities. We have 
stung Mr. Shaw’s sensitive soul by attrib- 
uting to him virtues he has never been 
at the pains of acquiring; and he has 
retorted very justly by accusing us of 
vices we have never had the pleasure of 
committing. His knowledge of the 
United States seems to have been largely 
drawn from that excellent, but pre- 
historic, treatise, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ; 
and he has yet to learn that, under the 
enervating influence of freedom, the 
negro race has sunk to the level of the 
Caucasian. The “blameless Ethiop” of 
Homer and Mrs. Stowe is only a literary 
survival. 

For the rest, it is certainly nice in Mr. 
Shaw to worry so about our future, but 
he must not take his responsibilities too 
hard. As a nation, we might ‘‘thole a 
mend”; but we get so much good advice, 
there’s no doubt we’ll do better in time. 
Meanwhile, we echo the words of a 
philosopher who could give Mr. Shaw 
some points: “He little knows our other 
failings, or he would not have mentioned 
only these.” Agnes Repplier. 


‘re ° 


How I Became Successful 
The Nature Grajt 


N THE summer of 1904 I was so poor 

that I had to board in New Jersey. 
One day while I was roaming about on 
the outskirts of my boarding place, I 
happened to come across a nature hook, 
of which there were a few then in 
existence, not more than a thousand 
having been published that spring. 

Suddenly the idea came to me that I 
put into execution at once. 

I ran to the village and secured the 
services of an amateur photographer. 
Then I bought a couple of second-hand 
Indian costumes, and putting one on the 
hired man, used the other myself. 

With my remaining cash I hired a 
typewriter. 

Fortune favored me, as a circus passed 
that way soon after, and for a purely 
nominal sum I got the loan of some 
important animals. 

In a few weeks I had a remarkable 
series of articles on Big Game, illustrated 
with photographs taken on the spot. 

The book came out in the fall and 
sold from the start. 

It was not, however, until I conceived 
the happy idea of sending a personal 
copy to the President that my big strike 
came. Immediately on receipt of it he 
called me a liar, and from then on I 
coined money. Of course, not every one 
can hope to have my success. But I only 
write this to show how, with slight 
material, one may often accomplish 


much. Fe. 


“T_JOW is your house heated ?”’ 
‘By unpaid coal bills.” 


The Fool Girl and the Star Actress 


SN’T it fascinating to be an actress ? 

Doesn’t all that make-up hurt your 
complexion ? 

I suppose you are all like one large 
family—aren’t you? 

Can you recognize anybody in the 
audience ? 

What is your favorite play? And why? 

Doesn’t that stuff ever get in your eyes ? 

Do you really feel the emotions you go 
through ? 

Which do you like best, comedy or 
tragedy? And why? 

I know a great many actors and ac- 
tresses, and I think they are so nice. 

Emily Stevens. 


A Decided Opinion 


| Chagnon Bobby, when you grow up 
what kind of a wife are you going 
to marry ? 

BoBBIE (promptly): One that doesn’t 
button up the back. 
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JEANNE d’R. d’OILYANS.. No. IX—ECCLESICASTIGATION 
LA FUSELLE PROTESTS THAT HER LIFE IS ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF THE PROFITS, BUT HER JUDGES SAY “T’AINT”’ 


The Necessary Part 


“fT JOW’S that mining scheme of 
yours coming out ?” 

“Splendid, Why we sold every cent 

of the stock before we found the mine,” 














A Letter from Hongkong 


DITOR OF LIFE: 

— Dear Sir—The enclosed will give you 
an idea of what the other side of the world 
thinks of our “yellow” press. 

Yours truly, 
ANDREW MCKINLEY. 
October 28, 1907. 


We have lately read that the American crops this 
year have been a comparative failure, and we have 
also seen it stated that the same crops were excellent, 
both in quality and quantity. The mischief of it is 
that one never knows what to believe of the great 
variety of statements coming from the United States. 
The American press, where it is not downright venal, 
appears to think nothing of publishing every story 
that its light-hearted and enthusiastic contributors 


bring in. 
* * * 


These rings and combines are not accustomed to 
consider the fate of the small investor when they are 
out after a haul, and when, as now, it looks like a 
stand-up fight in a corner, defending their very 
existence, they are less likely than ever to be 


squeamish. 
* * * 


A firm stand will still be made against the devouring 


Molochs of finance, who have thriven as ill-weeds 
always do thrive, until now they are an unmitigated 
nuisance, a constant menace to the prosperity and 
well-being of the individual, and a danger to the state 
and its laws.—Hongkong Daily Press. 


Bb hee journal entries of Mr. Bookkeeper 
after the arrival of The Baby: 


Dr. 

To doctor’s fee 
Three weeks—trained nurse.. 
*One night’s personal worry. . 
Telegrams 
*Business distraction 
Clothes, etc., for her 
Medicines, etc 
*Loss of sleep since arrival... . 
Setting them up for the boys. . 


$100 00 
90 00 
1,000 00 
3 00 


100 0O 


$1,900 00 
cy. 


6 pounds of Girl Baby $1,900 00 


*Conservative estimated value. 


J. S. Fingle. 
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IN THE ADVERSITY OF OUR BEST FRIENDS ¥F OFTEN F 
NOT DISPLEASE Rochefou 


This picture, drawn by C.J. Budd, New York C YP" awarded a 
for the best the quotati. 
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The Discontented Vases 


PON a carved and curtained shelf there stood 
A score of vases, limned in colors good, 

Some large, some small, some graceful, and some bent 
Like weary mortals worn with discontent. 
Each envied each—not one, there on the shelf, 
But thought his neighbor luckier than himself: 
The crimson would be green; the green jar said 
No tint was half so exquisite as red! 
A tapering urn his goodly height decried, 
The hunchback, marking, murmured at his side, 
And dull and sad, and beautiful and slim, 
Railed at the Potter who had molded him; 
And called him “’prentice,”’ cursed his want of skill, 
Proclaimed his manner and his method ill; 
Obsessed with longings for another’s guise 
They passed their days in mournful plaint and sighs. 


The truth is this, when all is said and done— 
The same hand shaped and fashioned every one. 
Meribah Abbott. 
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Preaching from the Playwright’s Pulpit 
ROM the teaching of “The Secret Orchard” it may be 
learned that murder is not the only violation of the 
commandments that “will out.” Breaking that other com- 
mandment which is the mainstay of our divorce courts and 
our modern problem dramas, also “ will out” if we may believe 
the teaching of Mr. Channing Pollock’s stage version of the 
Castles’ novel. Expert criminologists deny the truth of the 
“murder will out” theory, but those who read the daily news- 
papers and see many problem plays are likely to believe that 
the theory set forth in “The Secret Orchard” has a stronger 
basis of fact. General belief in the murder proverb has never 
been a complete deterrent to the commission of that crime 
and it can hardly be hoped that the teaching of the Pollock- 
Castle play will be greatly more effective in its particular line of 
warning. 

Dramatic sermons of this sort are, of course, not for the young 
person. (Notwithstanding the general acceptance of this theory, 
Mr. Pollock and the management of the Lyric Theatre need not, 
in the present condition of parental censorship in America, be 
alarmed about their matinée patronage.) Like all sermons 


meant to be graphic, they must hold up an awful example. In ° 


the present case the awful example is a very young girl and 
we must confess that the picture is not a pleasant one. Most 
of us prefer that the example should be a well-seasoned society 
woman or an English duchess after the usual manner of 
the English problem playwrights. It is less harrowing and does 
not leave the unpleasant after-taste. On this account largely 
it is to be feared that as a play, although it tells its story with 
considerable skill and directness, “The Secret Orchard” will 
not be highly popular with a public that shrinks from the dis- 
agreeable. Of course, we can stand the disagreeable when it is 
made a social or literary fad, but as Mr. Pollock’s play sets out 





WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOUR 


to be only a drama to be enjoyed for its story and acting it must 
be dealt with on that basis. 
* * * 
HE scene is laid in France, at a chateau 
near Paris, and the good charac- 
ters are all Americans and the 
bad ones all French. The weak 
Duke of Cluny has married an 
American girl who in the end 
supposedly forgives‘his misdoing, 
as all American girls properly 
trained to marry French titles are 
expected to do. This is not meant 
to be a subordinate sermon on the folly of title-marrying. The 
Duke in question was not at all of the Bonj type but an entirely 
estimable person, until he happened to meet an equally nice and 
very young girl, whose only defect was a naughty little twinkle in 
her eye. This twinkle became responsible for the four acts of 
trouble that make up the play. And finally it develops that the 
twinkle wasn’t really a naughty twinkle after all, and that the 
trouble was caused by the fact that the Duke was a left-handed 
descendant of the royal Stuarts and by force of heredity thought 
all twinkles were naughty twinkles. On this account the Duke was 
presumably forgiven amd the young girl who twinkled not wisely 
but too well was asked in marriage by an American ‘naval officer, 
who gained applause by voicing the belief which every one approves 
theoretically but which every one refuses to act upon, that men 
and women should be judged and treated alike. 
* * * 

HE interest in the acting centered in Josephine Victor, who 

personated Joy, the young girl. Miss (or Mrs.) Victor has an 
unusual personality, not altogether agreeable, at times lacking in 
grace, and at others showing flashes of what may prove to be very 
unusual dramatic force. If this exists, it will take hard study and 
intelligent training to make it effective. Both the name and the 
acting of Adelaide Prince, who played the not at all matronly 
Duchess whose husband strayed, took us back to the days of 
Augustin Daly, of whose later companies she was one of the 
younger members. Mr. William Courtenay pictured the Duke 
agreeably, but his emotions failed to penetrate very far into the 
audience. Olive May bubbled as a rich wife of a dissolute French- 
man in love with her money, and Mr. Frank C. Bangs was charm- 
ing in the little assigned to him as an aged priest. The manliness 
and vigor of Mr. Burke Clarke as the Yankee naval lieutenant 
were refreshing in an atmosphere of decadence. The stage settings 
were unusually good. 














The general unwholesomeness of ‘The 
Secret Orchard” could only be offset by a 
much stronger story and more moving situa- 
tions than it possesses. 


* * * 

R. ARNOLD DALY has found, as 

Mr. Frank Keenan did before him, 
that a composite bill of playlets, no matter 
how clever they may be, does not appeal to the 
New York public. On that account he has 
been compelled to go back to his first love, 
“‘Candida.”” In the new cast, the title rdle 
is assumed by Miss Margaret Wycherly. 
Mr. Blinn is the James, Miss Helen Ware, 
Proserpine, and that excellent actor, Mr. 
Herbert Standing, in his original part of the 
matter-of-fact uncle. 

There is but one George Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. Arnold Daly is his prophet. And 
after the playlet experience Mr. Daly may 
conclude that Mr. Shaw is his profit. 

* * * 

O ONE in the dramatic world, except 

perhaps a few greedy managers who 
regard every dollar not in their own pockets 
as a dollar in the wrong place, regrets the 
enforcement of the blue laws in the theatres. 
The professional life on the social side is 
limited at best, and if New York should 
ever fall into the ungodliness of some of 
our American cities in the matter of Sunday 
performances, one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of a New York engagement would be 
lost. 

No one in this part of the country wants 
Sunday theatres, and Sunday vaudeville 











might be dispensed with to the general 
profit, but it is to be hoped that some legal 
compromise may be reached whereby the 
enjoyment of good music may be made a 
lawful pleasure. 

What New York State needs is a general 
theatrical law which will regard the theatre 
as something besides an institution of the 
dark ages. It should define the rights of 
licensed theatres and their patrons, should 
fix the status of a theatre ticket, take the 
licensing of ticket vendors out of petty 
politics and centralize the control of 
theatres, especially in the matter of re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the public. 

* * * 


ead week LIFE celebrates its twenty- 
fifth birthday and the regular depart- 
ments, including the dramatic, will be 
omitted from that issue. Metcalje. 


aha her 


Academy of Music—Last week of “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” Mr. Klein’s interesting play based on 
business conditions in America. 

Astor—Tom Jones.” Charming musical setting 
of light opera founded on Fielding’s novel. 

Belasco—“ The Warrens of Virginia.” Delightfully 
staged and well acted war drama, with Mr. Frank 
Keenan and Miss Charlotte Walker in the leading 

















Berkeley Lyceum—Interesting presentation of Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” by Mr. Arnold 
Daly and company. 

Bijou—Ibsen’s “‘ The Doll’s House.” Mme. Nazi- 
mova and good company. 

Casino—*The Gay White Way.” Musical olla 
podrida with numerous imitations of recent successes. 

Criterion—“ The Morals of Marcus.” Mr. Locke’s 
clever book in stage form. Well acted by company 
headed by Mr. Aubrey Smith and Marie Doro. 





“WHAT ! 











AGAIN ?”” 


Daly’s—Mr. James K. Hackett in “ John Glayde’s 
Honour.” Notice later. 

Empire—Maude Adams's delightful impersonation 
of Peter Pan in Mr. Barrie’s fantastic play of that 
name. 

Hackett— The Witching Hour.” A very interest- 
ing and very well-acted play, calculated to inspire 
thought. 

Herald Square—* The Girl Behind the. Counter.” 
Fun and music, with Mr. Lew Fields at the head of 
the cast. 

Hippodrome—“ The Auto Race” and “The Four 
Seasons.” Glitter and gorgeousness at wholesale. 

Keith and Proctor’s Theatres—Vaudeville and re- 
vivals of former dramatic successes. 

Lincoln Square—‘The Bad Boy and His Teddy 
Bears.” Christmas extravaganza. 

Lyric—Mr. Channing Pollock’s “‘The Secret Or- 
chard.” See opposite. 

Madison Square—“‘The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary.” Amusing comedy with May Robson as a 
female Josh Whitcomb. 

Majestic—“The Top o’ th’ World.” Laughable 
extravaganza. Just the kind of an entertainment for 
Christmas time. 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand Opera under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Stuyvesani—“ A Grand Army Man.’ Domestic 
drama perfectly staged and well acted by good com- 
pany headed by Mr. David Warfield. 

West End—Changing bill of dramatic attractions. 





- WAR: Gaav en aa - 











Father: WELL, WILLIE, WHAT IS IT? 


Willie: PAPA, BUY ME A SCRAP-BOOK. I 
WANT TO LEARN TO BE A PRIZEFIGHTER. 
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IT’S ALL RIGHT TO CATCH FATHER TIME BY THE FORELOCK—IF 
YOU CAN—BUT JONES KNOWS A BETTER WAY 





i IS now some seven years since Una L. Silberad, with 
shreds of Dickens clinging to her like bits of shell to a hatch- 
ling, emerged as the author of The Ladyof Dreams. And while, 
since then, as is not unknown in the case of literary chicks, she 
has at times undergone periods of moulting, these have proved 
to be but phases of a steady development. Her latest work, a 
novel called The Good Comrade, is perhaps as well calculated 
as anything in the season’s fiction to prove a safe recommen- 
dation to readers of varying requirements and tastes. It is full 
of quiet touches that show a watchful and maturing judgment 
of life; it parallels, yet does not tread, the beaten track; and it 
admits, but does not exploit, a thread of romantic idealism. 


Readers with an alert curiosity in regard to the making of 
American history and American character, and with either a 
turn for financial detail or a trained trick of selective reading, 
will find Ellis Paxton Oberholtzer’s voluminous life of Jay 
Cooke, Financier of the Civil War a storehouse of interesting 
material. The author and editor has found himself supplied 
with an immense mass of correspondence, records and in- 
formation. He has sifted, sorted, brought order out of dis- 
array, and reduced the contents of several chests to the limits 
of two volumes. The result is neither biography nor history. 
Neither would it be just to call it merely the raw material for 
their making. Let us say that it is this raw material, parboiled. 


It is some time since Stewart Edward White has brought 
back from the wild places any literary booty less obvious in its 
derivation than his impressions of the wilderness. But in 
Arizona Nights he shows his earlier affinity for fictional values 
picked up on the trail. The book is filled with stories, told 
around various camp fires, and interspersed with bits of such 
descriptions of ranch ways and desert wanderings as Mr. White 
knows well how to drive home. It is a companionable volume 
of varied contents but of even merit. 





‘irs’ 


I once saw a four-inch stream of water from the nozzle of a 
fire-boat turn to steam in midair before it could reach the pile 
of burning lumber against which it was directed. The six hun- 
dred page stream of fiction which Herbert Quick plays upon 
some burning questions of the dayin The Broken Lance comes, 
for analogous reasons, no nearer to reaching its destination. 
Mr. Quick is capable of entertaining fiction and also of the 
righteous indignation of a reformer. In this story these capa- 
bilities have defeated each other. 


In a little volume which he describes as “an analysis of 
latter-day iniquity” and calls Sin and Society, Edward A. 
Ross draws some pertinent distinctions and lays down some 
pregnant rules of criticism for the tentative use of a struggling 
public opinion in judging the two sets of phenomena, one of 
which we call graft, and the other of which Mr. Ross calls 
“sinning by syndicate.” The work differs from much that has 
been recently written in being logical rather than vituperative 
and abstract instead of personal. It makes a good judge’s 
charge to the jury on the evidence of the muck-rakers. 


Redcoat Captain, a Story of THAT Country is a story of 
thoroughly delicious nonsense by Alfred Ollivant. Mr. Olli- 
vant, as is succinctly stated on the title page, is “‘the author of 
Bob, Son of Battle, etc.” This summing up is equal to an 
epigram. However, it should, in future, be amended. Redcoat 
Captain is bubbling over with inspired idiocy and double- 
edged simplicity. 


“This little book,” says Robert Rudd Whiting about his 
A Ball of Yarn, Its Unwinding, “is dedicated to Ananias, 
Sapphira, Baron Munchausen and some others I know.” 
None of them need be ashamed of it or of the yarns that it un- 
winds. All the world (forsome reason or other) likesa good liar. 
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““YOU WONDER HOW HE GOT HIS NAME? WHY, I SUPPOSE OLD 
ADAM WAS AN OBSERVIN’ FELLER, AND WHEN HE SEE HOW 
PESKY FOXY THE CRITTER WUS, OF COURSE, HE JUST NATUR- 
ALLY CALLED HIM ‘FOX.’”’ , 














““THE MORE I SEE OF BEARS THE LESS I CARE FOR MEN” 





~ Blondon 
Guupbell . 
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““I THOUGHT YOU SAID THAT BILL WAS IN CHI- 
caco,”’ 

““YES; BUT HE BEAT HIS WAY EAST ON A FLYING 
MACHINE !"’ 


Most of us even harbor a sneaking sym- 
pathy for Ananias, who was a bad one 
but meant well. Mr. Whiting is a good 
one. J. B. Kerfoot. 


The Good Comrade, by Una L. Silberad. (Double- 
day, Page and Company. $1.50.) 

Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War, by Ellis 
Paxton Oberholtzer. (George W. Jacobs and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Two volumes. $7.50.) 

Arizona Nights, by Stewart Edward White. (The 
McClure Company.) 

The Broken Lance, by Herbert Quick. (The Bobbs 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $1.50.) 

Sin and Society, by Edward A. Ross. (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. $1.00.) 

Redcoat Captain, a Story of THAT Country, by 
Alfred Ollivant. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

A Ball of Yarn, Its Unwinding, ‘by Robert Rudd 
Whiting. (Paul Flder and Company.) 


Receivership 
RECEIVERSHIP is a sort of be- 
nevolent enterprise which depends 

for its success on the staying power of 
the receiver and the ability of his at- 
torney. 

The receiver does not mind receiving, 
forhis wages seem ample until he ob- 
serves the avidity of the attorney. Then 
the receiver regrets that his conscience 
never had the benefit of a legal educa- 
tion. 

After the receiver has drawn all the 
salary he thinks he will need and the 
lawyers are satisfied, what remains is 
called scandalous and is divided up 
among the creditors as a consolation 
prize. 

What do the stockholders get? They 
usually get very angry and receive the 
sympathy of the community. What more 
can they expect? W.F.R. 


“Wt ERE is yourgold mine located ?”’ 
‘In Jersey City.” 
























A RECESSIONAL 


(After Kipling) 
God of the Nation, known of old, 
Supreme, all-powerful and just, 
No longer on our coins of gold 
Dare we inscribe: In Thee we trust. 
Lord God of Hosts, forsake us not; 
We have forgot, we have forgot! 


Our fathers did not ask in vain 
When, unashamed, they sought thine aid; 
Now, in our day of stress and strain, 
We falter in our faith—afraid. 
God of our country, long forgot, 
Forsake us not, forsake us not! 


We bowed before the shrine of wealth 
And, drunk with riches, went astray; 
Restore, O God, the Nation’s health 
And lead it in the old, true way. 
In sorrow, shame and vain regret 
We plead that Thou will spare us yet. 


Forgive our wilful waste, our pride, 
Our foolish pomp and wicked lust; 
Once more be Thou the Nation’s guide 
That we may say “In God we trust.” 
For thoughtless act and idle word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
Bellman. 


BOSTONESQUE 


“Did Santa Claus bring you everything you wanted, Johnnie?” 

“T assure you, madame,” replied John Beaconsfield Hill, atat 
8, of Back Bay, Boston, “that I expressed no wish as to what 
the mythical personage, Santa Claus, should deposit in my 
hosiery, because of the fact that I am quite well aware without 
any equivocation that Santa Claus exists only in the imagina- 
tions of the mentally deformed, and the idea of suspending any 
article of my wearing apparel for the purpose of having it used 
as a receptacle for tokens of affection is repugnant to one who is 
deeply interested in the study of disease forms and microbes, to 
say nothing of ””—— 

But the inquirer had fainted away.—Home Magazine. 


Two ladies who had not seen each other for years recently met 
in the street. They recognized each other after a time, and their 
recognition was cordial. 

‘So delighted to see you again. Why, you are scarcely altered.” 

“So glad; and how little changed you are. Why, how long is 
it since we met?” 

‘“* About ten years.” 

“‘And why have you never been to see me?” 

“My dear, just look at the weather we have had.”—Tid-Bits, 


THE sexton of a “swell colored church” in Richmond was 
closing the windows one blustery Sunday morning during 
service when he was beckoned to the side of a young negress, the 
widow of a certain Thomas. 

“Why is yo’ shettin’ dose winders, Mr. Jones?” she de- 
manded in a horse whisper. ‘ De air in dis church is suffocatin’ 
now!” 

“It’s de minister’s orders,’ replied the sexton, obstinately. 
“Tt’s a cold day, Mis’ Thomas, an’ we ain’t goin’ to take no 
chance on losin’ any o’ de lambs of dis fold while dere’s a big 
debt over-hangin’ dis church.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


” 


THE TALE OF A HOPELESS LOVE 


Standing neath the vine-covered arbor, at the southern end of 
the garden, about page 357, the man and the woman gazed 
earnestly in each other’s eyes. 

“My own,” murmured the man, “‘my very own—may I call 
you so? Thanks. Then will you, sweet one, be my wife?” 

“Ah,” she said, her frame conyulsed with sobs, “would that 
you had not spoken, Aubrey, for I can never be your wife.” 

“You never can?” ejaculated the disconcerted lover, starting 
back in amazement. 

“No, no,” she said, with a choking sob. 

“But you love me?” he queried, anxiously. 

“Yes, yes,” she replied, convulsively. 

“Then why—why ”—the man’s voice vibrated with passion— 
““why can you not marry me, if there is no earthly reason to 
prevent it?” 

“Because,’”’ she answered, in a tone of helpless despair, ‘I 
am the heroine in a woman’s novel.” 

As he recognized the insuperability of the obstacle before 
them, he quailed, and then, with deep-drawn sighs, he glided 
into the forty-eighth chapter.— Telegraph. 





SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS 


THE PROBLEM 


“Do you think it is as easy to make a fortune as it used to 
be?” asked the ambitious youth. 

“Easier,’’? answered Senator Sorghum. ‘The problem is to 
do it in such a way that your friends will continue to speak to 
you.”’—Washington Star. 


Discussion of the best pronunciation of Latin recalls to the 
Liverpool Post a story about the Duke of Wellington. It was 
about the year 1844, and the Chancellor, in his gorgeous robes, 
was reading the honors list aloud. The list was, of course, in 
Latin, and Wellington knew more about the handling of brigades 
than about Latin quantities. Whenever tlte name Carolus 
occurred the duke persisted in pronouncing the ‘o” long— 
“Caro-lus.”’ It was at last too much for one of the dons standing 
behind him, so, leaning over, he whispered, “If your grace will 
excuse me, I should like to point out that at Oxford we call that 
word ‘Ca-olus.’” ‘Very good,” said the duke. ‘Thank you. 
I'll remember.” Presently came the name Jacobus, which, 
mindful of his lesson, he pronounced “Jac-obus.” Again the 
don leaned over. “I humbly beg your grace’s pardon, but that 
name is ‘Jaco-bus.’” “Hang it all!” muttered Wellington, “ you 
can’t chop and change like that. Caro-lus and Jaco-bus, or 
Car-olus and Jac-obus, whichever you like. But stick to your 
own rules, if you please.” 


EVEN SO 


There are 8,000,000 telephone girls in the world. The duties 
of 6,788,943 consist in telling you that the line is busy.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THE RULING PASSION 
The young man asked the banker 
For his fair and only child; 
The banker nodded gravely, 
And then he grimly smiled. 
Amazed, the young man heard him 
Reply in business phrase: 
“T’ll have to file your notice— 
Come back in sixty days.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO 


“Is the room disinfected ?” 

“Yes, mother; and I have sterilized the curtains, deodorized 
the furniture, septicized all the fixtures, vaporized the air 
washed my lips in an antiseptic solution, and” 

‘*Have you septicized the mistletoe?” 

“Thoroughly, mother; everything is done. 
now in the hydrogen room.” 

“Then you may go in and let him kiss you, dear.” 
cott’s. 


Arthur is waiting 


Lippin- 


WE READ in an American paper that a Massachusetts clergy 
man has resigned his pastorate after a most successful term of 
nine years. to devote all his time to golf. 

“T have done more work in thirty years,’ he is reported to 
have said, “than a good many men have done in sixty years. 
I have collapsed twice under the strain.” 

Here is another fool who takes golf lightly. —Sporting Times. 


CappIE (to Foozle, who has slowly hacked his way to the first 
hole): Wull ye be goin’ the whole round ? 

Fooz_e: Yes, of course. Why? 

“Only they’ll be wantin’ the links to-morrow; it’s medal day.” 
—The Tatler. 


ON THE TOP OF THE STAGE COACH 
“What a clear view! Nota single airship in sight!” 
(Munich). 


Jugend 


Mr. MicroBe: Horrible catastrophe! Ten million lives lost! 

Mrs. MicroBe: Good gracious, Mike! What happened? 

“The First National Bank, without a word of warning, 
sterilized a dollar bill.”—Jnde pendent. 


AN EASY DISGUISE 


(To the barber): “Lather me thoroughly—there comes my 
tailor.””—Fliegende Bleetter. 


SUITED TO AN ANARCHIST 


Cornelius V. Collins, New York’s superintendent of State 
prisons, said at a recent dinner in Troy: 

“Then there is the faddist type of prison warden, the man 
with some hobby or other that he quite runs into the ground. 

“TI know one such warden. It is his hobby to give to his 
prisoners congenial work—work which they like and are ac- 
customed to. 

“He said one day to a new convict: 

“*VYoung man, I see that you are sentenced to hard labor. 
Now in providing you with work I shall take your former 
occupation into account. What were you?’ 

“** An anarchist, sir,’ the convict replied. 

‘““* Ahem,’ said the warden, turning to his assistant; 
will put this man to road blasting.’”—Washington Star. 


‘then we 


One night at Brooks’s when Coke was present, Fox, in 
allusicn to something that had been said, made a very dis- 
paraging remark about government powder. Adam (attorney 
general to the Prince of Wales), who heard it, considered it a 
personal reflection and sent Fox a challenge. At the time ap- 
pointed Fox went out and took his station, standing full face 
to his adversary. Fitzgerald pointed out to him that he ought 
to stand sideways. ‘‘What does it matter!” protested Fox; “I 
am as thick one way as the other!”” The signal to “fire” was 
given. Adam fired, but Fox did not. His seconds, greatly 
excited, told him that he must fire. ‘I'll be damned if I do!” 
said Fox, ‘‘I have no quarrel!”” Whereupon the two adversaries 
advanced to shake hands. ‘ Adam,” said Fox, complacently, 
“you’d have killed me if it hadn’t been for the bacness of 
government powder!”— Bellman. 
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“GREAT SCOTT, MOTHER! WHAT’S THIS? 
“1 SET ON A TACK, HENRY, DEAR.”’ 
After Bob Addams 
Facsimile in Color, 18 by 134 in. 

50 cents 


Copyright, 1907, by Lire Pustisuinc Company. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

| After George W. Barratt 

Photogravure, 16 by 134 in. 
50 cents 





Copyright, 1907, by Lire Posuisuinc Company. 











“TAKE CARE PHWAT YE’RE SAYIN’, PAT CLANCY” 
After Mark Fenderson 
Photogravure in Brown, 13} by 16 in. 
50 cents 











A room without pictures is like a room withovt windows.—RUSKIN 


Life's Prints 


Copyright, 1907, by Lirs Pusiisninc Company. 














‘““WHAT’S THE USE, ANYWAY? NOTHING BUT 
AN EGG YESTERDAY AND A FEATHER 
DUSTER TO-MORROW.” 

After Mark Fenderson. 

Reproduction in Color, 13 by 15 in. 


50 cents 


Copyright, 1907, by Lire Pusiisnine Company. 

















“T WONDER IF THEY’RE TRUE TO ME” 
After W. L. Jacobs 
Photogravure in Green, 134 by 16 in. 
50 cents 


A copy of our illustrated catalogue for 1908 will 
be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, New York City 


Copyright, 1907, by Lire Prattentve Compan. 




















“HI, FELLOWS! LOOK AT THE LEMON MARMALADE” 


After Bob Addams 
Facsimile in Color, 164 by 14 in 
50 cents 
Copyright, 1907, by Lars Pusuisuine Company. 





















IN THE CONSERVATORY 
AS HE REMEMBERED IT 
After W. B. King 
Photogravure in Green, 16 by 13} in. 
50 cents 


Copyright, 1907, by Lire Pususnine Company. 

















““TOMMY BROWN, IF YOU HAD BEEN ADAM IN 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN, EVE NEVER WOULD HAVE 
HAD A CHANCE AT THE APPLE” 

After H. H. Tooker 
Photogravure in Sepia, 134 by 16 in. 
0 cents 
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VARIUM ET MUTABLE 


R. Fulton Cutting is head of what is known as the Citizens’ 
Union, which is the latest organization to buck the Tammany 
Tiger in New York. 

“Not long ago,’”’ he says, “I was at a downtown political | 
meeting where one of the speakers, a witty Irishman, made con- 
tinual reference to the changing seasons, which, I found, he 
always honored by treating them as if they were of the feminine 
gender. ‘When you come to cast your votes in the autumn,’ he 
yelled, ‘the autumn who bears the fruits of the earth in her out 
stretched hands, you will have to think well of your duties as 
citizens of this glorious country!’ , 

“*Why is it,’ I asked, afterward, ‘that you spoke of the seasons | 
as if they were feminine?’ 

“The Irishman was, for a moment, at a loss for a reason. 

“*Sure,’ he said at last, ‘I think of the seasons as women be- | 
cause they change, and because, no matter which wan ye have, | 
ye wish it wis another.’’’—Saturday Evening Post. 





There is no Score ‘‘just as good” as “ Rad-Bridge.” 


MORE DISCRETION THAN VALOR 

Fire Commissioner Lantry, of New York, in explaining to a 
reporter his plans for establishing a firemen’s ‘roll of merit,” 
told this story: 

“It takes pluck,” he began, “‘to bea fireman. A young fellow 
of only average pluck was serving at his first fire, and the chief 
rushed up to him and shouted: 

“*Shin up that ladder to the eighth story, crawl along the 
cornice to the fourth window, drop down three stories, and catch 
that wooden sign you see smoking there, swing yourself along to 
the second window that the red glare is coming from, break the 
glass, and go in and rescue those three old ladies—well, what the 
deuce are you waiting for?’ 

“*For pen and ink, sir,’ said the new man, ‘I want to hand in 
my resignation.’ ”’—Circle. 


‘THe SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


THE LESSER EVIL 


E.x-Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. John D. Long, recently 
said that most public utterances bore both the audience and the 
speechmaker about equally. ‘I always feel glad when called 
upon to speak, however,” he added, with a smile, “for I often 
find myself in the position of an amateur actor of my acquaint- 
ance. 

“He was in all the theatricals going in his small town. He 
played all sorts of parts. I asked him one day if he did not get 
tired of appearing in every private theatrical performance. 

““*Ves, awfully tired,’ he replied, ‘for I don’t like to act a bit. 
But I know if I am not on the stage I shall have to sit in the 
audience! ’”—Youth’s Companion. 

As to Round the World travel— 
An exclusive atmosphere is assured guests of 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY, BERKELEY BUILDI*G, BOSTON 


NERVE, SURE ENOUGH 

“The nerviest individual that ever I encountered,” says ex- 
Senator “‘ Billy” Mason, ‘was a chap that dashed into a day 
coach of an accommodation train running from Chicago to 
Evanston on an occasion when I was occupying a seat near the 
door. 

“Just before this person appeared in my car, the other passen- 
ger or two and myself had heard a scuffling and yelling in the 
train-shed—in the confusion of which we distinctly heard some 
one shout, ‘Stop thief!’ 

‘Well, when this person did scamper into my car, he looked 
about for an instant or two with every appearance of a hunted 
animal. Then, a happy thought striking him, he dived under 
my seat, exclaiming as he did so: 

“*Sir, I rely upon your honor!’”—Lippincott’s. 


SomF years ago there lived in Perth, Scotland, a man of con- 
vivial habits, well known by his Christian name, Jamie. One 
dark night an acquaintance found Jamie lying at the foot of an 
outside stair. “‘Is that you, Jamie?” asked the acquaintance, in 
a voice of the greatest astonishment. ‘Aye, it’s me,” replied 
Jamie, in a tone of complete resignation. ‘‘ Have you fa’en doon 
the stair?’ was the next question. ‘Aye! I fell doon; but I was 
comin’ doon, whether or no.”—Argonaut. 





In a pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease, 





While Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 














Whitman Saddles 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


E are the sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddles and Specialties. We im- 

port and manufacture everything 

for the saddle horse, from ‘‘ saddle 

to spur.’” 

Every man and woman interested in horse- 

back riding should have our book. 


WE MAIL IT FREE 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co. 


(Successors to Whitman Saddle Co.) 


108 Chambers St., New York 




















CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ ARABIC” 
16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


To THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 
Seventy days. costing only $400.00 and up, including shore excursions. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 1% 
Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, Kome, 
the Riviera, etc. Tours Round the World. 
most com- 
40 TOURS TO EUROPE oreiteasive 


and attractive ever offered. F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





Around 


Porto Rico 


The special tours of The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting 
excursions on summer seas. The steamers have every 
convenience, with only outside staterooms. They circle 
the entire island and stop at many interesting and historic 
localities. The ship is the tourist’s hotel during the entire 
trip, so that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is 
avoided. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which 
includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
12 Broadway, New York, or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., New York, and all Principal Cities 





COACHMAN. A gentleman wishes to secure a 
situation for his coachman, eight years in his employ, 
married, no family, excellent driver, sober, always prompt, 
thoroughly reliable, very best references, first-class man 
In every respect. J. A. MITCHELL, 17 W. 318 Street. 











Jeet —1 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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“BEEN UP AGAINST IT” 4) 


THE KIRKWOOD | 


on Camden Heights 
CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Ideal Winter Climate | 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ . 


——$$—$—_— 











Ge Fifteen Daily Trains for Chicago 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
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Happy 

Days in 

CALIFORNIA 
THE 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


is the famous train that makes get- 
ting there as much pleasure as 
being there. 

Lowest altitudes, an interest for 
every mile, and a comfort every 
hour, 


Daily Service Chicag d St Louis to Los 
Angeles, Santa Galen oni Sco Rand ns 






Start to plan now, by send- 
ing for illustrated books tell- 
ing in story and picture all 
about the delightsof California 
in Winter, Write today to 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago. 

















BERMUDA 


“THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT” 


Only 45 hours from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec S.S. Co, 


(29 Broadway, N. Y.) Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath- 

g. Climate delightful throughout the winter. The well-known 
PRINCESS HOTEL 58:% 
OPEN 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 





Send us your songs and instrumen- 
tal pieces for inspection. We arrange, 
compose, revise and publish available 


manuscripts. Write us to-day. 
VICTOR KREMER, 216 Marine Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 






















For 
A Happy 


New Year 


DRINK 


EVANS’ 
ALE 


The foundation of 
Health and Happiness 
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“Bedbooks” 


(There is said to be a steady demand for ‘‘ bedbooks” 
in England. There are readers who find in Gibbon a 
sedative for tired nerves; there are others who enjoy 
Trollope’s quiet humor. Some people find in Henry 
James’s tangled syntax the restful diversion they seek 
and others enjoy Mr. Howells’s unexciting realism.— 
The Sun.) 

OW sleep the brave who sink to rest 
Lulled by the waves of dreamy diction 
Like that appearing in the best 
Of modern fiction! 


When sleeplessness the Briton claims, 
And hits him with her wakeful wallop, 
He goes to Gibbon or to James, 
Or maybe Trollope. 


No paltry limit, such as those, 
The craving-slumber Yankee curses— 
He has a wealth of poppy prose 
And opiate verses. 


A grain of—ought I mention names 
And say whence sleep may be inspired ? 
Is it the thing to say of James, 
“He makes me tired?” 


To say “a dose of Phillips, or 
A capsule of Sinclair or Brady, 
Is just the thing to make me snore?” 
O lackadaydee! 


Nay! It were churlish to review 
And specify by marked attention 
Our bedbooks. They are far too nu- 
Merous to mention. 
Franklin P. Adams. 


Dashes 


fe lady president of the New York 
Browning Society, on a recent or- 
casion when the club met to discuss “A 
Forgiveness,” was reported by a Truthful 
James as saying: ‘‘I wonder how many of 
you counted the dashes in this poem. 
There are one hundred and eight of them, 
and wherever Browning puts a dash he 
means you to use your brains.” 

This is much better than the hypo- 
critical practice of putting down a dash 
fora damn. The dash is, in fact, one of 
the most useful forms of punctuation—a 
delicate indication of the proper pause in 
reading; but it should be employed dis- 
creetly. A dash of dashes rather flavors a 
poem; 108 of- them borders on excess. 
And, oh, yes, will the president of the New 
York Browning Society, who has made a 


study of these things, tell us what the | 


dashes mean in a woman’s letter? We do 
so awfully want to know. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 











“- LIFE™ 


will celebrate its 


‘T wenty- fifth 
Birthday 


in the issue of 


January Second, 1908 





It will contain: 


A New Drawing 
by 
Charles Dana Gibson 


Reminiscent Articles 
by 
John A. Mitchell 
James S. Metcalfe 
and 
Thomas L. Masson 


Birthday Poems 
by 


Julian Hawthorne 
and 


Edward S. Martin 


Also 


Reproduced pages from the first 
number of LIFE, and a num- 
ber of special illustrations with 
special text by LIFE’S best 


artists and contributors.. 


Order in advance from your 
newsdealer or begin your sub- 
scription so as to include this 
historic number. 
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December 26 





Pronounced “My-yah” 


THE SISTER OF MERCEDES 


The Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft, builders 0 es car, have turned over their entire Austrian works to the manufacture 
of a new and improved car, called MAJA (pronounced ‘‘ My- ’?), embodying all their best features, greatly simplified, refined, 
improved where improvement was possible, and have made Maja their leading car in order to market it themselves, avoiding all the 
commissions of middlemen andgents, and the mistakes in marketing their product in the past. 

The output of the Daimler Works has been generally recognizedas representing the leading and foremost automobile productions 
of the world. There have been vastly greater sums paid for Daimler productions than for any other car in the world, and now, through 
the medium of the Maja car, these great creations are within reach of every automobile buyer. 

Maja motors are much more powerful than anything heretofore produced of equivalent size. They are vastly simpler than any- 
thing Europe has ever offered, and no motor in the world can approach Maja fot absolute silence. 

Maja costs more to manufacture than any previous model; but, by the ecgnomies of direct marketing, is placed in easy reach of 
every user of good automobiles. 

The Maja car will pass through the hands of no middlemen or agents, and with the exception of Germany and Austria will be sold 
direct by the Maja Company, Ltd., with offices and branches in London, Paris, Stuttgart, Hamburg, St. Petersburg and New York. 

Full particulars from the American branch of the Maja Company, Ltdg230 West 58th St., New York. Tel. 1393 Columbus. 
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— 
Herr Jellinek named his first famous success in honor of one of 

his daughters, “‘Mercedes.” His newest creation, embodying every 
improvement that time and trial have wrought under his skill—his 
latest and crowning achievement—he has named for another | 
daughter, Fraulein Maja Jellinek, the ‘“‘Maja’’ car (pronounced 
| 

t 


] 
You are invited to attend ‘‘Maja’s’”’ debut at the Importers’ 
Automobile Salon, from December 28th to January 7th, at Madison 
Square Garden. 
As is befitting, “Maja” has been igned the leadi position 
in the Show, immediately at the left of the main entrance. Space A-1. 


*“My-yah”’). 
The Maja car is therefore in fact and in name the full sister of 
Mercedes. 






































The Story of Chartreuse 


EVERAL hundred years ago, among the rugged mountains of Dau 
phiné, near Grenoble, in France, the Carthusian Monks (Pére 
Chartreux) began the manufacture of their celebrated liqueur calle 
“Chartreuse.” In 1gor the French government expelled them fron 

their monastery, taking possession of all the property and permitting the 
official liquidator to foist upon the public, through a dealer in wines anc 
liquors, an imitation of the famous old liqueur, the secret formula for w'’ 
was known only to the monks. This decoction, called “Chartreuse,” 
put up in the old bottles with the old labels under which the original cordia 
had acquired world-wide fame and reputation, and since 1904 a very limitec 
quantity of it has actually been sold in this country. In tgo5 the Carthusiar 
Monks, having meanwhile settled in Spain, brought suit to restrain the sale 
of the spurious or imitation “Chartreuse,” the result being an injunction 
: prohibiting the sale of any liqueur under the old Jabel not made by the Car- 
‘i if . thusian Monks save in conjunction with a label reading: “This liqueur 
; F although made at the Grande Chartreuse in France, is not made by t’ 
LEN Carthusian Monks, but under the direction of Mr. Lecouturier, appointe« 
{ liquidator of their property after their expulsion from France,’’—which, of 
(A BLEND OF OLD GLENLIVAgg@ OTHER WHISKIES.) course, had a tendency to condemn the article in the eyes of the public. 
> - Since the confiscation of their property and expulsion from France, the 
monks continue the manufacture of their liqueur at Tarragona, Spain, using 
the secret recipe or formula, having taken the same with them from France 
to Spain and employing identically the same ingredients used by the order 


three hundred years ago. This delicious nectar, when made in France, fas 
called “LIQUEUR FABRIQUEE A LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE,” 
but since the establishment of the monks at Tarragona, they have adopted a 


new label, which reads: “LIQUEUR FABRIQUEE A TARRAGONE 


'| PAR LES PERES CHARTREUX,” with which the public is now becoming 

GC. S. NICHOLAS & CO. familiar, though the monks still retain the legal and exclusive right to the old 

name, labels and bottles. No liqueur associated with the name of the Car- 

Sole Agents, New York thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) and made since their expulsion from 
: France is genuine except that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
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